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con ateninieeade 
THE WHEAT CROPS—INADEQUACY OF SUPPLY, 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ke. 

At this season of the year, it is customary to 
receive unfavorable accounts of the growing 
crops of small grain. In years gone by, these 
accounts have been often greatly exaggerated. 
At times when we have heard it iterated and re- 
iterated from an hundretl quarters that the seed 
would not be yielded by the.then growing crop, 
a very fair average one has resulted, to reward 
the agriculturist for his toils and his capital. 
This difference between anticipation and actual 
result, we never considered referrible to any de- 
sign to advance present price by holding up a 
gloomy future in prospective; for we were fully 
sensible how natural it is for us all to look upon 
the dark side of the picture,when any unwelcome 
state of things beset our pathway. Although we 
had been in possession for several weeks of in- 
telligence which would have authorised us to 
State that the growing crop of wheat gave but 
sorry indications of fruitfulness, we deemed it 
the part of prudence to say nothing until last 
week, hoping that by the recurrence of a rain, 
the sore enemy of American wheat fields—the 
Hessian-fly— would be dislodged, and vegetation 
would be restored to its wonted integrity. But 
we really fear that the goodly rain with which 
we have been blessed almost continuously since 
the 24th ultimo, up to the period of our penning 
this article, June 2d, has come too late to vouch- 
safe any thing like half a crop; for the informa- 
tion reaches us from every direction in New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia, that the fly has been rife with the wheat 
crops in those States; that some farmers had 
Ploughed in what had been Jeft; that nothing 
like an average crop can be expected from the 
best fields, while from many, the seed will not be 
realised. Of the crop in the rich and fertile county 











of Frederick, in Virginia, the Winchester Virgin- 
ian says :—— 

“Our farmers are loud in their complaints of 
the ravages of the fly among their wheat crops, 
and we have reason to fear that the growing crop 
in this county generally will fall very far short 
of what we are accustomed to; indeed it is now 
very doubtful whether half the usual’ quantity 
will be raised in the county.” 

We have merely inserted this paragraph to show 
the character of others which have come to hand ; 
and in this state ofagricultural prospects, we would 
ask, is it not the part of a wise foresight for farmers 
to be casting their thoughts around them for some- 
thing that will come in to supply the deficiency in 
that of the wheat crop? We think it would be 
not only the part of wisdom, but that such a 
course is absolutely required by the positive ne- 
cessities of the times, present and to come. It 
is known that nearly the whole supply of bread- 
stuffs of the eastern, middle, and southern At- 
lantic States, both for export and home consump- 
tion, are drawn from New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. It is known 
too, that although the demand has increased and 
is increasing, with a ratio that puts all calculations 
at fault, the supply has been on the decrease for 
many years. And from conversations we have 
had with intelligent and well judging persons 
from various parts of our country, we think we 
may venture on the assertion, that the wheat crop 
of the present season will be as short, if not 
shorter, than it has been fortwenty years. Be- 
sides the rapidly increasing rate by which our 
population is augmented through the natural 
cause, the vast influx of foreigners tends greatly 
to increase the consumption of the products of 
the land, and to add to the embarrassment arising 
from the scanty yield to which we have before 
adverted. Thus cireumstanced, with so deadly 
an enemy to the wheat crops as is the fly,—with 
so great a certainty of its annual depredations,— 
with a population augmenting in a degree so de- 
cidedly disproportionate, we maintain that a sub- 
stitute for the grain of fll kinds used by our 
stock, should be provided. By a judicious ac- 
commodation of horses, cattle, and hogs, to the 
use OF roots, instead of grain, a very large amount 





poses of human subsistence, that is now fedaway 


erring operation of that law which regulates price 
in‘all the departments of human industry, be en- 


the cause is to’be found in the preceding remarks, 
supply remains inadequate, the value of the com~ 
modity must be increased. | 


We throw out these reflections at the present 


farmers to put in extra crops of the proper kinds 


sumption. 





We rejoice with the soberness of rational pa-* 
triotism at the passage by the Hoase of Delegates 
of Maryland, of the Internal Improvement bill, . 
and in so rejoicing, we indulge in none of those 


posed to attach to us as a“Baltimorean. In great 
matters of moment, we have always endeavoured 
to repress the yearnings of home—to check: its 
influence—and to look at the question upon the - 
broad basis of public good. ‘Testing the present 
measure by this rule, we must say that we re-. 
gard it as being fraught with more good than a- 
ny other legislative act that has ever passed the 
councils of our state. It guaranties at once the 
completion of two great national works,-which 
will ultimately connect the waters of the Atlan- 
tic with those of the West. To Maryland the 
completion of those works are of vital conse- 
quence. Limited in territorial domain, but most 
happily located by nature for the enjoyment of 
trade, she has wanted nothing for years past butt 
such intercommunications to ensure her a large 
portion of the business of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Let the rail road and canal be finish- 
ed, and whocan form any estimate of the value 


of that trade which will at once pour into our 
lap? No one, unless he be gifted with pre- 
science ; for superior facilities of communication 
always attract capital, enterprise, and custom, and: 
though the emporium of oar state may never vie. 





of bread-stuffs might be thus saved, for the pur- 


with New York in the extent of itscommeitial .. — 
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to stock, and the stock’themselves’ be fully'as~ 
well conditioned. To us it appears evident that . 
agricultural products of all kinds will, by the ui” 


hanced in value for at least ten years to Come * 


and needs not to be repeated; for whilever the _ 


moment, because there is still time enougli for . 


of roots to ward off the evil, which would otherm 
wise result from an insufficiency of food forcon- - 


exclusive sectional feelings, which might be sup-— 
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apeitiions, there antin.sie quabienthie it will 
vincrease with a stride that will excite no less 
pleasure than surprise. Nor need we say that as 
its mercantile resources expand, so will the be- 
‘nefits be diffused through every portion of Ma- 
tyland. Enbanced value will be given to the 
‘products: of the soil, to landed property, and to 
labor,—new. enterprises will be engaged in— 
sources of private emolument will spring up from 
= hundred quarters where they were least ex- 
pected, and our gallant little state, though small 
ip limits, will present to the view of the country 
a gpectacile.of moral and physical grandeur—it 
will be the spectacle of a densely settled, intel- 
ligent and industrious population, busily enga- 
ged in active commerce at home and abroad— 
encouraging the arts and sciences, and promoting 
Jearning. It will present the animating. sight of 
* an enlightened community, possessing the means 
and exerting them, to make it honored and lov- 
ed within its own borders, and challenging res- 
“pect from a distance. 
These being our views we congratulate the 
people of Maryland upon the happy auspices 
_ which are dawning upon us: and as a measure 
of gratitude to those master spirits who have suc- 
ceeded in carrying the bill through, we tender 
to them our unfeigned acknowledgments, and 
" Fegret that we are too poor in language to con- 
wey-a faint idea of those emotions: of thank- 
fulness with which our heart is impressed upon 
ithe occasion. 
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We have had 12 days of almost incessant 
‘hin. The earth may be said to be laboring un- 
+ der a super-saturation of water; for itis alike too 

‘wet for healthful vegetation or to work. Plants 
of all descriptions are Ionging for a sight once 
more of the sun, whose cheering face has been 
obscured from view since the 24th of last month 
up to the period of penning this article—Satur- 
day, June 4, 10 o’clock, A. M. 


M. PUVIS ON THE USE OF LIME AS A 
MANURE. 

@® We published in the 28th, 29th, $0th and3 ist 
“mumbers of our 2d volume, the very interesting 
‘and instructive paper of M. Puvis on the sub- 

© jet of liming lands, and we took occasion at that 





ve » time, as we have done since, to say, that we 


fF considered it the most satisfactory essay on the 
jae of lime as an agricultural agent that we had 
ever read. We are now happy to find that at 
the instance of James Wadsworth, Esq. of New 
York, professor Renwick, of Columbia College, 
has.republished it in pamphlet form, with @ very 
lominous as well as learned introduction, which 
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we will take the pleasure of laying before our 
readers in our next number. The use of this 
valuable mineral as a stimulative manure cannot 
be too often introduced tothe notice of farmers, 
as it is the greatest means of renovation for ex- 
hausted lands within their reach, and indeed 
may be said to be the greatest discovery ever 
made in husbandry. 


PATENT SELF-SETTING SAW- MILL DOGS. 

Hardy & Rich, of Lockport, New-York, have 
invented patent self-setting saw-mill dogs, which 
are highly spoken of. They are made of cast 
iron, fitted on wood, and by no means complica- 
ted. When the log is placed on the carriage, 
the thickness of the board or plank is accurately 
cut to the required width, entirely by the ma- 
chine, which is strong and simple. The boards 
are represented as being sawed of a uniform 
thickness, leaving no stub-shot. 


ALMS-HOUSE AND SILK CULTURE. 
We learn from the Belvidere Apollo, that the 
directors ofthe poor’s house for Sussex county, 
New Jersey, sowed mulberry seed on their farm 
last year, which has vegetated well, and that there 
is a fair promise that the paupers may soon be 
profitably employed in the culture of silk. 

This isa laudable.example—one worthy tobe 
followed by every county in the United States, 
where tliere is a county poor’s house. In our 
own mind, we do not entertain a doubt that by 
adopting the silk culture, the poor may be made 
to rore than pay all the expense attending their 
support, and thus relieve their respective coun- 
ties from this onerous burthen. 











The Meadville Courier says that Mrs. Simp- 
son Hamilton, of that village, made more silk last 
season than will make hera dress, The exam- 
ple of this lady is worthy of emulation, and we 
hope it will inspire a correspondent feeling of 
patriotism in her country-women ; for certain 
we are, they cannot be engaged ina more holy 
cause, or one whose benefits would be more pro- 
ductive of public and individual good. 


IMPORTED SILK. 
It is stated on the authority of Dr. Stebbins, 
that the silks imported into the United States du- 
ring the year 1835, amounted to $16,497,000. 


CESAREAN KALE, GR COW CABBAGE. 





We recommended ijohe of our recent num- |. 


bers the culture of this vegetable, and ina late 
number of the “Old Countryman,” we sae it 
thus highly spoken of: 





“A secdsman of Hull advertises the seed of a 
gigantic kind of cabbage, called the “Waterloo or 
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cesarean cow cabbage:” of which he says. 
“five will keep 100 sheepa day, or 10 cows, w 
‘proper management; they are now Sry from 
9 to 12 feet high, and 15 feet roun 


WORK FOR JUNE. 

The season has proved so eccentric since the 
opening of that period of the year usually devot- 
ed to agricultural purposes, as to render our task 
of saying what is the appropriate work for this 
month, one of great difficulty and embarrass- 
ment. In ordinary years, each of the three 
months which, in the division of time is allotted 
to spring, the husbandman, the horticulturist, and 
the florist, has the peculiar work for each mark- 
ed out periodically for execution ; but such has 
been the deviation of the spring, which has just 
closed its career, from the customs of former 
times, that much of the labor usually performed 
in the months of April and Muy, isstill undone, 
and the month of June, which in times of yore 
was so blithesome, is destined to be converted 
into a drudge to make up for her churlish and 
uncompromising predecessors, whose cold, and 
drought, rendered timely labor unavailable— 
March was locked up with snow and ice, and 
defied human exertion. .4pril, so celebrated in 
song for its invigorating showers, was ushered in 
with cold withering rains, which, while they prov- 
ed dank and unwholesome to man, and uncont- 
fortable fo beasts of burthen, were as deadly 
in their consequences upon vegetation as are the 
poisonous exhalations of the fabled Upas of the 
East. Nor were its latter part less noxious to 
the wholesome growth of plants; for it ushered 
in a blighting drought that continued until the. 
24th of its succeeding month, and rendered May 
the hitherto fruitful parent of all that is lovely 
to-the eye or conducive to human comfort and 
sustenance, a month barren of every thing that 
could delight the imagination or gratify the ap- 
petite. Labor itself was arrested by its cruel be- 
hests—the earth, which so generously repays us 
for all our toils, was made to keep its bowels lit- 
erally as a sealed book, the greater part of the 
time, and to refuse to be the recipient of the 
seeds of the earth. Thus,grudgingly, the months 
designated passed by, and the summer has come 
upon us with a cold atmosphere, a clouded sky, 
chilling rain, accompanied by a northeaster which 
promises to be prolific of nothing but -‘ disasters 
by flood and field.” 

But let us turn from this frightful picture of 
agricultural disappointment—this landscape of 
horror and gloom, to the more gratifying task of 
depicting what is to be done. The wheat crop, 








the chief of thé bread stuffs, as we have shows 
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commonly short one, and therefore has devolved 
upon us the necessity of putting in extra quanti- 
ties of such roots as will serve to sustain our 
stock, and thus decrease the consumption of grain 


Crops. 
ON THE FARM. 


Corn. Those who have not yet got in their 
‘corn, and there are many wlro have not, stiould 
lose no time as soon as there is a cessation of 
rain to get it in, and no one sheuld be deterred 
from the ‘Iateness of the season from planting; for 
as ‘we have had a prolongation of winter in 
spring, it is natural to expect that the fall will 
be exempt from early frosts; in which event 
there will be no doubt of the grain maturing.— 
But should it not do so—should premature au- 
tumnal frosts prevent it—the stalks and fodder 
will be valuable as food for our cattle, and from 
present appearances every thing of the kind will 
be needed. 

Those who were fortunate enough to get in 
their corn early should seize the present moment 
as the auspicious one to replant such parts of 
their crop as may require it. 

And here, while we are speaking of corn, let 
ug admonish our agricultural brethren to plant 
pumpkins, beans, and peas, in their corn fields. 
This mixed culture will but little decrease the 
yield of their corn, and will add immeasurably 
to their means of supporting their stock. 

Your early corn must have the harrow passed 
over it, and such stalks as may be displaced must 
be righted up: as soon as weeds appear, pass the 
cultivator through it, and repeat the operation 
when needed, at least twice before your corn is 
in silk, and when that is done its cultivation 
will have been completed; for in keeping the 
ground stirred and clear of weeds, the whole 
mystery of raising corn consists. A spoonful 
of plaster on each hill will have an excellent 
effect; and a pint or half pint of ashes on 
each hill, will tend greatly to promote the growth 
of the plant and increase its yield. 

Corn Broadcast. Those who may have rea- 
son to fear a short supply of clover andother hay, 
should put down a few acres in corn broadcast— 
if sown four bushels to the acre in good ground, 
or even in inferior soil well manured, it will 
yield 4 tons to the acre, without materially im- 
pairing the land. Indeed, if the stubble be im- 
mediately turned in after the fodder being cut, 
Wwe question much whether any impairment of 
its quality will occur. 

Millet. This fine and prolific grass, or grain, 
for it partakes of both properties, should now be 







for it deeply and well, then manure it at the rate 
of 15 or 20 double horse cart loads to the acre, 
plough it in about $ inches, roll and harrow the 
ground so as to pulverise it thoroughly; then 
sow at the rate of three pecks of seed to the a- 
cre, bush harrow it in, and you may expéct to 
reap from 4 to 6 tons to the acre. ‘If cut at a 
proper season, besides affording you the above 
quantity of hay equally. as good as timothy, it will 
yield you from 15 to 20 bushels of the grain per 
acre, which you can either sell as seed or feed 
away. 

If you so please, after having cut and cured 
your hay, you may sow timothy seed upon your 
millet stubble, and may depend on its being well 
set, if the seed be good and sown with a liberal 
hand. ' 

Potatoes. Your early potatoes should be 
worked, kept free from weeds, and the ground 
loose. ’ 

Prepare your ground without further delay for 
your late potatoes. Let it be ploughed deeply 
and well pulverized. Place your sets of pota- 
toes, if.in drills, (which should be 27 inches 
wide) about 9 or 10 inches apart, throw your ma- 
nure over them and then cover them with the 
soil. When they comé up pass your harrow over 
them, and when they need it, plough on either 
side, throwing the furrow towards the plants.— 
One ploughing and twice working with the cul- 
tivator will be sufficient to ensure a good crop. 

If you prefer planting in hills, let them be 27 
inches apart, and work them the same as you 
would, had they been in rows, with the excep- 
tion, that you must use the hoe instead of the har- 
row, plough and cultivator. 

If you should not have a cultivator a small 
plough will answer. 


Mangel Wurtzel. This root should have been 
planted much earlier, but even now we appre- 
hend it would prove to be a profitable crop. ‘The 
leaves alone would compensate for the trouble 
and cost of cultivation at any time ; but at the 
present period when there is so much to be ap- 
prehended of a scarcity of bread-stuffs, its culti- 
vation should be especially lookedto. Though 
the roots might not assume their maximum size, 
they would assuredly amply repay for all trouble 
in their cultivation, and prove a most useful aux- 
iliary during winter in the feeding of the stock, 
and particularly the milch-cows, whose capacity 
for yielding rich and copious supplies of milk 
they never fail to increase. 





The ground best suited to their growth is a 
rich loam, but they will grow toadvantage in any 


wet 
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be another paragraph, is likely to prove en un-| sown. Plough up your field: which. you intend 


common beets, and its yield -if in good 
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soil that is deeply ploughed, well manuréend 
thoroughly pulverized. No one who wisheshis 
cows to yield good supplies of milk through the 
winter, or who desires that his butter should be 
imbued with the richness imparted to it by 2 
May pasture, should fail to raise an acre or two 
of this excellent root. Its leaves during:the lat- 
ter part of sammer when the pastures are mostly 
dried up, and through the fall, will supply the 
place of absent grass—and in winter, its luscious” 
and succulent root will keep your cows to the 
pail with the freshness of early summer grass... 
Its mode of cultivation is the same as 








would be from $00 to 800 bushels or more to 
the acre. ( 

Ruta-baga. This fine and healthful: root, 
which, with a little admixture of bran, is eaten 
with avidity and decided advantage by horses; ~ 
upon which bollocks and hogs, with a slight addi- 
tion of bran or meal of any kind of grain, will 
fatten readily, should be cultivated by every far= 
mer who studies his interest, or the comfort of - 
his stock. Its mode of culture is simple—ma- 
nure, plough and pulverize the ground thorough- 
ly, drill in the seed on'two furrows, thrown togé- 
ther, 27 inchés apart, harrow the ground’ when 
the plants ate an inch high, and when four or_ 
five inches high, thin out to the distance of 8°@r 
10 inches. The after cultivation must be direct- 
ed to two objects, viz. keeping the earth stirred, 
and clean of weeds. In passing the plough through 
them the furrow should be turned from the roots, 
soas to leave a large portion of them bare ; ther 
grow much better when thus treated. 

Clover Hay. This isthe time to-cut and cure 
your clover hay, and the sooner it is done after it 
is in full bloom the better, as that is the period 
when the vegetable oil is most abundant, and 
which, of course, must be the auspicious peri- 
od for harvesting it, as the greatest quantity 
of nutriment then abounds. But if it be import- 
ant to.cut at this particular juncture, it is equally 
so to cure the hay so as to preserve the oil. It 
would therefore strike us as proper, that after 
clover is mown it should be exposed as little as 
possible to the action of the sun ; for besides log- 
inga large portiow of the oil by evaporation, the 


leaf and flowers, the most material parts of the, oh 


grass, would be liable to be chafed off and 
Instead of spreading the cut clover over the 
face of the field, it should be raked into small 
parcels the size of a bushel, which’ should be 
turned over, bottom upwards, several times. Af- 
ter 6 few days of such treatment it will become 
wilted, when it should be packed away for wia- 

















































fer use. If not quite dry, the 
* fstraw to each layer of clover hay, sprinkled o- 
Ver with salt, in. the proportion of a peck to a ton, 
‘would be of infinite service. The straw would 
beapme impregnated withthe delightful flavor 
of the new clover, and be equally as accept- 
abilé tostock as the hay itself, while the salt 
would serve the double purpose of keeping 
down fermentation, and preventing the hay from 
becoming depreciated in quality and quantity, 
from loss of leaves. 

' Weeds. The eye of the cleanly farmer will be 
[to the extirpation of those pests of the 
. None that.can be prevented should be 
permitted ‘to go to seed. Those who have 
Young negroes on their estates, who are too 
gmail for other employment, should oecupy their 
timein gathering weeds in every direction on 
their respective places, and depositing them in 
their dung pits, where they should be covered 
, with earth. Io this way an estate may be great- 
> . Igrelieved of these nuisances, while they will 
he converted into fruitful sources of vegetable 
aliment. 

To bring our notice of the work on the farm 
‘toa close, keep your corn, potatoes and other 
crops clean, and the ground well stirred. 
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1N THE, KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Your melons, cucumbers, squashes, pumpkins, 
potatoes, erly cauliflowers and cabbages, bore- 
cole, brussels sprouts, Jerusalem kale, must now 
be attended to and receive appropriate dressings. 

If your celery plants are of proper size they 
should be planted out in trenches, and as we 
know ‘of nothing more healthful, or delightful to 
the palate, we will give brief directions for their 
Management. 

You must in the first place select a rich spot 
of andy loam, which lies low and moist, with an 
oper exyosure. Mark out your trenches by line 
whioh chould be 12 inches wide, your beds 
should be three feet wide between the trench- 
es. Dig the trenches a spade deep, and lay 
the earth which you dig out on either side— 
Jay at the bottom of the trenches 9 inches of ve- 
Fy roiton dung, pare the sides and dig the dung 
and parings with an inch or two of the loose 

: mou'd at the bottom, incorporating all well toge- 
. . ther and put in the plants. 
’ - Previous to planting, trim the tops of the 
plants by-eutting off the long straggling leaves, 
and alo the ends of their roots, leaving the for- 
mer about 6 inches long, and the latter two. 
Let them be planted with a dibble, in single 
rows along the middle of each trench, allowing 
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and shaded until they strike root. 

Your asparagus must be cleaned from weeds. 
Transplant your leeks; sow and transplant let- 
tuce—plant beans at intervals of a week during 
the month. Sow radishes in shady moist situa- 
tionsthe turnip rooted is the best for this sea- 
son. 

Your parsnips, carrots, beets, and onions, must 
be kept clean and the ground open. 

Sow turnips for early use. Earth up your okra 
and plant out your tomatoes and egg plants—as 
also your peppers. 

IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Your hyacinths and tulips will in the course 
of this month be fit to be taken up. As also your 
ranunculuses, anemones, and various other flow- 
ering bulbs. 

If you wish to preserve and prolong the bloom 
of your carnations and pinks they should be pro- 
tected by awnings from the direct rays of the sun. 
Want of room prevents us from being more 
particular in our notice of the work to be done 
in the flower garden; but we feel less regret on 
this account, because we know that those whose 
chief province it is to watch over and direct the 
cultivation of the floral tribe will more than sup- 
ply our omission: that that ever watchful and 
untiring patient zeal in the pursuit of noble ends, 
which distinguishes the sex, will on this occa- 
sion stand forth in bold relief to promote the 
growth and preserve the bloom of those beau- 
teous ornaments of the garden, which are at once 
the source of so much pleasure and pride. 





[From the Cultivator. ] 
PROOFS OF THE UTILITY OF MARL. 
Hights Town, N. J. April 15, 1836. 


Dear Sin—In my last communication I stated, 
that at some future time I would give you an 
account of the benefits resulting from the use of 
the Squancum marl. I cannot attempt a chemi- 
cal analysis, but merely describe the tests of 
old mother earth, the great practical solvent, of 
all compounds. 

1. Mr. William T. Sutphin, distant eight miles 
from these marl pits, about six years ago pur- 
chased a farm, consisting of 200 acres—gave 
$4,000; this spring he says he has refused 
$15,000. 

2. Job Emmons, seven miles from the marl 
pitr, about six years ago, wishing to goto the 
distant west, where land was eheap and better, 
he put up his farm at auction (130 acres); the 
highest bid was $1,350; he offered it for $1,600, 
but no one would -give it. Being disappointed 
in selling, he commenced marling; last year he 
cut more than one hundrd tons of good hay, and 
now refases $7,000 for the farm, having all 





the distance of 4 or & inches between each plant 





the benefits of the mighty west without goi 
mighty going 
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—when planted they should be freely watered 
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8. Judge Simpson, nine or ten years ago, pur- 
chased 175 or 200 acres—gave five dcliers ad 
sixty cents per acre; at the time the lend was 
scarcely worth the tax; he can any day have 
sixty-five dollars per acre. 

4. Judge Wm. Bown, seven miles from the 
pits, a few years ago, purchased 175 acres for 
$4,000; this spring fe has refused $10,000. 

5. Mr. Smock purchased about $00 acres for 
$3,100, in 1882, on which his eon resides, dis- 
tant about two and a half miles from his own 
farm, on which he has most valuable marl, some 
ten or twelve miles from the Squancum mari pits, 
and supposed very little inferior. The occupant 
sold a great quantity of grass standing, last sum~ 
mer, for seventeen dollars per acre. Mr. Smock’s 
homestead farin he purchased in dear times, 
(24 years ago)—275 acres for $7,500; worth, 
independent of the marl pits, over 15,000, nor 
can any farm east of him, at this time, be pur- 
chased for $75 or $100 per acre. - 

6. Mr, Samuel Spencer, three and a half miles 
from the Squancum marl pits, nine or ten years 
ago, purchased a large farm, and gave fourteen 
shillings ($1,75) the acre, lately sold of the 
same one hundred acres for thirty-one dollars 
per acre. 
These are a few facts that have come to my 
knowledge. All that region of country is im- 
proving in the same ratio. Who wishes a bet- 
ter chemical analysis than this? or who wishes 
to emigrate to the western wilderness for better 
land? The minds of men are ever subject to 
change. Is it not better for usto “be content 
with such things as we have ?”’ 
As soon as I cah procure a spare copy of Ro-. 
gers’ Report, I will send you one, on the geolo- 
gical survey of New-Jersey. 
The information I give about the peach buds, 
was probably too unfavorable. All the young 
trees in this region of the country are generally 
killed in the bud. The old trees becoming ac- 
climated in the winter before last, have endured 
the late winter better. About one-half the buds 
on the old trees are good. Many large orchards 
in the county of Monmouth, to the eastward of 
us, I am informed, are perfectly good, and bloom 
buds uninjured; however, one easterly storm 
from the ocean, when the orchards are in full 
bloom, will destroy, in a night, like the angel of 
Egypt, all their hopes. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES G. McCHESNEY. 

[We append to the communication of our 
correspondent, as pertinent to the subject, the 
following extract from Prof. Rogers’ Report.} 

“Marl, or green mineral,” says the Professor, 
“loses nothing of its potency by a long exposure 
even of years, to water and atmosphere, in other 
words, it is not dissolved, or decomposed, oF 
changed, by the ordinary atmospheric agents 
which react so powerfully upon other mine 
consequently we are to regard it as nearly tact, 
with it to effect its decomposition, by the % 
power of their organs, and imbibe a portion 
its constituents. 

Mr. Woolley manured a piece of land im pre 
portion of two hundred loads of good s 
manure to the acre, applying epee an ad 
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tract of the same soil his marl in the ratio of 
about twenty loads per acre. The crops, whieh 
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were timothy and clover, were much the heavi- 
est. upon the section which had received the 
mari: and there was this additional fact greatly 
in favor of the fossil manure over the putrescent 
one, that the soil enriched by it was entirely free 
of weeds, while the stable manure rendered its 
crops very foul. . 

«This being an experiment, an extravagantly 
large dressing of manure was employed, but not 
exceeding the usual average application; more 
than twenty loads of marl surpassed what was 
necessary for it. 

“Experience has already shown, that land 
once amply marled, retains its fertility’with a 
little diminution, for at least twelve years, if 
care be had not to crop it too severely, while 
with all practicable precautions thestable manure 
must be renewed at least three times in that in- 
terval to maintain in the soil a corresponding de- 
gree of vigor. 

“The high and deservedly high name, which 
the Squaneum marl now boasts, was an induce- 
ment to me to subject it to chemical examina- 
tion, with special careand rigor. In external as- 
pect it differs in no respect from any other marls 
of the state, and chemically studied, I do not find 
it to depart very materially from several others 
in the proportion of constituents, though it does 
most certainly possess an amount of potash in its 
composition not a little astonishing. Others, 
however, seem to have nearly as much. 

“ At the pits, which are very extensive, the 
marl is sold at the rate of $74 cents the load. 

It is transported by wagons, to a distance in 
some directions of twenty miles, and retailed, 
when hauled that far, at the rate of ten or even 
twelve cents a bushel—being very profitably 
spread upon the soil in the small proportion of 
twenty-five or even twenty bushels to the acre. 
The fact that no small! amount of this marl is 
found efficacious to the soil, which after two or 
three dressings is permanently improved, and to 
a high pitch, by it, furnishes me one considera- 
tion for supposing that too generally the marl is 
spread with a prodigality surpassing all the ne- 
cessities of the land. 

“A specimen of the marl from Throp’s lowest 
layer, yielded me, after reiterated trials, uniform- 
ly about the following, for its composition. 


Silica, ° ° 43 40 
Protoxide of iron 21 60 
Alumina, 6 40 
Lime, 10 40 
Potash, 14 48 
Water, 4 40 





99 68 in 100 gr’ns 

“Throughout all the district in which this de- 
posite occurs, it is extensively employed in agri- 
culture. In the neighborhood of Arney’s Town, 
one of the points which I visited, it has been used 
asa manure for the last thirty years—but its gen- 
eral introduction is of more recent date. Jn the 
region in which the marl chiefly abounds, the 
soil is loamy, having in some places a large in- 
termixture of tenacious clay. East of this tract, 
which is a narrow band nearly parallel to the 
Delaware river, the country assumes an appeat- 
eat enier to that of the sandy lands of 
Eastern Virginia, covered with a thick growth of 
pine, and comparatively unproductive. On both 
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these varieties of soil the sand is continu- 
the clay soils, the more sandy maris are of course 
preferred ; and for the sandy soils, those which 
contain some clay along with the marl. The 
proportion im common use near Arney’s Town, 
is from ten to twenty loads per acre. In other 
places five loads, or even less, is found to be suf- 
ficient. The action of the marl appears to be 
very permanent, as will be evinced by the follow- 
ing statement. In a large quadrangular field, 
over which I walked, four successive applications 
of the marl had been made at intervals of four 
years, commencing about twenty years ago..'The 
first dressing was applied to the north side, the 
second to the south, the third to “the east, and 
the fourth to the west, while a small space in the 
centre was left without any marl. All four sides 
were covered with a very heavy crop of clover, 
which was nearly if not quite as luxuriant on the 
north as either of the other sides—while the 
space in the middle was almost bare. ‘The ac- 
tion of the marl appears to be most powerfully 
felt by clover and grass, but it is very conspicu- 
ous also with small grain and corn, A very in- 
telligent farmer told me that it more than tripled 
his clover and grass crop, and doubled his small 
grain. In general it is spread upon the clover 
every fourth year, and ploughed in for the next 
crop. That it is very efficient upon sandy soils is 
evinced by the following striking fact. Some 
years ago, an enterprising farmer; near New 
Egypt, purchased two hundred acres of the Pine 
Barren, which, by marling, he has converted into 
pasture for one hundred head of cattle, Such is 
the demand for the marl, even at a cOnsiderable 
distance, that it has become an article of great 
profit to the proprietors of the pits, and more than 
one individual was pointed out to me who had 
risen to wealth by the sale of marl.” 





(From the Maine Farmer.) 
ON RUTA BAGA.—No. 1. 


Mr. Hotmes,—lIt may be that I will encourage 
the raising of Ruta Baga if I state my success in 
that crop the last seasun, though not a remarke- 
ble large one, yet as hay and food for cattle has 
been, it was a profitable one. It grew. on just 
one fourth of an acre ofground, which yielded 
204 bushels, by weight 64 Ibs. to the hushel— 
the same asthe law requires that potatoes should 
weigh. 

It is supposed by most farmers that 2,000 Ibs. 
of this vegetable and a tonof hay will sustain our 
cattle as long, or go as far in our stock as 2 tons 
of hay fed out understandingly, or in other 
words, they are worth as much, pound for pound, 
as English hay.—According to the above num- 
ber of bushels and weight, there grew on the 
quarter of an acre 6} tons and 56 pounds. Hay 
is worth $20 per ton—if Ruta Baga, weight for 
weight, is worth $20 per ton—the 6 tons and 2 
half and 56 lbs. amounts to $180,56—equal to 
$522,24 per acre, when forage.is thus high. 

I will now give an account of the actual profit, 
as I sold some, and might have sold the whole 
at the same rate, for as hay has been high I ev- 
idently undersold. Two shillings @ bushel I 





sold for.64 pounds by weight per bushel—at 
that rate the 204 beatitis matran! to §60-—equal 
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green 2 
Fre used with the most striking benefit. For! orage . 

hay is, take Lucreecemenaemeniieen 
‘worth and will bring 25. cents the. bushel, 






he acre. All cansee thet Lunderéold = 
s been thisseason—butas the worth — 


until April—at that rate my a 
would bring $51, equal to $204 per acre. 

worth while to attend to raising Ruta Baga— 
this question will be better answered when & 
make known the expense as I intend in ¢ fa- 


ture communication. a a 
WINTHROP. — 


ON RUTA BAGA>—No. 2. “s 
Mr. Hotmes :—You may recollect that -I ene 
gaged, in a former. communication on. my crop 
of Ruta Baga the last season, to state 
pense which I was at respécting it. 
as I remarked in my former communication Re 
sisted of the 4th of an acre, of rather light soil, = 
having formerly some wash from the h ~ 
Potatoes en = on it the year os . 
sward recently broke up—previously it had been 
mowed many years. ground was tolerably 
well manured the year I raised potatoes on it, 
and Ihad a fair crop. In May last I manured 
again, with new manure from my heaps at ° 
barn, say about 4 cartfuls om the quarter of 
acre. Ispread it and ploughed it imm 
under, not permitting it to manure the 
phere. 1 then harrowed it down level, then let 
a chain be drawn 24 feet asunder tomark it for 
sowing. I then, by hand sowed my seed in the 
chain marks pretty thick, and a hand followed 
with a hoe and scraped some loam on to cover 
it, which took about? hours each. The seed 
come up well—soon after I sowed the plants o 
ver with a ae : nat Oy ponte: to 
ive my neighbors, but before they were o- 
conah 10 ae the ground became leocdy. Theol 
it between the rows which took a day's work, 
when the plants became large enough to set---af- 
ter giving away some, many remained in .the 
rows. I then hoed the ground with a hoe of 
common size, right through the rows and thinned 
them, so that they stood, say 9 inches asunder in 
the rows, which took 3 days labor. I hoed them 
again very soon or the leaves would have spread 
so as to render it impossible to have hoed them 
without injury, which took a day and a half la- 
bor, making 54 days work, besides sowing the 
seed, say nearlya halfday’s labor, worth in all 
$5,00.- The leaves well paid the harvesting, 
Here is the cost of my 204 bushels of Ruta Baga” 
except 25 cts. for the seed and manure and % 
bushels of ashes. ?, 
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WINTHROP, 
April 18,1836. i 
N. B. Cost—Labor $5,00 
Seed 925 
Ashes and putting on 40 
Half the manure and spreading 2,50 
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[From the Northampton Courier.} 
France is considered a silk ing country. 
rat che doen OS sew Giciont Se ber own Ry. 
manufactures, iste eid, anaually: Senporta: 
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Ifthe worms begin- 2 few inches, 
* ibesd, ise fen eiboriaior cores 


import the raw material from other coua- 
athount of about $17,000,000. Iris 
anoually of Raw .Silk to 
about $10,000,000, and of the 
over sixteen millions. 
the United States push the culiure of 
and raising of cocoons, beyond a- 
now in ion, many long years must 
beforé we can supply the demand of 
n markets. Inhabiting as we do one of 
climates in the world for manufacturing 
quality, instead of paying ten 
lars annually to other nations for 
material, we ought to export 2 or $ times 
nt. 
4 our imports of Silk stuffs exceed our 
Bread stuffs—why is this? Only be- 
cause we do not duly appreciate and improve the 
we have. Let our intelligent farmers be 
con that the silk business is profitable, and 
then we can hope that every exertion will be 
made to extend the cultivation of the mulberry 
and raising of cocoons. 

It is a matter of-regret,that any one should 
view the subject as a wild project, and say, that 
TT it may be good business for a few 
years, if found lucrative, every body will engage 
in it, and glut and ruin the market. We wish 
the subject could be so presented to our fellow 
citizens, as to impress them with the importance 
of examining the subject, on the broad scale of 

national importance than any agricultu- 
ral subject ever yet pursued. 


©. ~But if doubts and fears shall remain, we only 


ask them to commence the culture of the mulber- 
ry on @ limited scale for a few years, not to in- 
terfere with any other agricultural pursuit. Let 
the experiment be made upon some of our almost 
barren and useless portions of poor, dry, sto- 
ny and gravelly soil. 

Jt may be asked, if the silk business can be 
made more profitable than almostany other crop, 
why not take the best and richest land? A fair 
— indeed. But such land is not the best 

the Chinese mulberry, and it would be de- 
sirable tohave every patch of poor, waste, dry 
land devoted to some useful purpose. 


[From the Plough Boy.] 
CAUSE OF THE DECAY OF PEACH TREES. 


Dear Sir,—1n pursuance of my promise, | 
now offer the discovery I have made, relative to 
the decay of peach trees. 

The peach tree is caused to decay by the rav- 
ages of a worm, which originates from the egg of 
a large fly, that bears some resemblance to a 
wasp. This fly pierces the outer bark of the 
tree, above ground, and deposites an egg in the 
inner or gteen part of the bark; as soon as the 
worm is hatched, it makes its way downwards, 
between the bark and the wood of the tree. 

* ‘These facts are shown by an examination of 
the tree, for where the worm began, the hole is 
small, and gradually — until you come to 
the worm, or the place where it made its exit; 


thus corresponding with what is observable in 


progress of all, or nearly all wood worms. 
ve the 
ore it 


mumerota menefectares is obliged annu- | gets 





it; but if the ground aboat the roots of the tree 
be covered with snow daring the severe frosts, 
which prevents the ground from freezing deep ; 
the worm in this. case, will survive the coldest 
winter. Jn the spring, the worm commences its 
ravages anew; and now is the time it does the 
most mischief---for as soon as the sap begins to 
move, it oozes out in the form of -gum and wa- 
ter from the fresh wounds made by the teeth of 
the worm, until it is grown, when it voluntarily 
leaves the tree, which it does about the last of 
June, or first of July. Half a dozen worms about 
the roots of a common sized tree, will destroy 
the whole tree; but if the worms are only on 
one side of the tree, then only one side, or per- 
haps a few limbs of the tree will be found dying. 
The effects of the worms extend from one-half 
to an inch on. each side of its track, or hole in 
the bark, as | have always observed the bark to 
be dead for that distance; so that a worm for eve- 
ry inch and a half round a tree kills it all but 
the roots, and sometimes even these; but if the 
worms arescattered so astoleave spaces of two or 
more inches, the tree will be observed to revive 
after the first of July, or near that time; but if 
the succeeding winter is favorable to the life of 
the worms or the egg, the next spring the ravages 
are commenced anew by another generation, and 
the life of the treé is destroyed. 

About three years ago, my attention was drawn 
to this subject from the almost universal decay 
of peach trees,in my neighborhood. You will 
recollect that the winter was severely cold; yet 
in the coldest weather then, the ground was co- 
vered withsnow. All my neighbors attributed 
the decay of the peach trees, the following 
spring, to the severe frosts—but I felt doubtless, 
as I knew that peach trees thrive well in all parts 
of Canada, where it is much colder than here. 

On examining some trees that were decaying, 
I found a quantity of gum on the ground, by the 
roots, and on scraping the earth from them, I 
found that the gum had oozed out (part of it,) 
under the surface of theearth. I then began to 
scrape away the outside bark, and soon came to 
the worm, and was at once convinced, from the 
effects I saw, that these were the cause of the 
trees decay; and from that time, I have carefully 
observed its progress. 

The worm is white, similar in size, shape and 
color, to the common white, flat-headed wood 
worm. Its mouth is black, or perhaps, nearer to 
a mahogany color, and its progress is uniformly 
downwards ; it sometimes begins from three to 
six inches above ground, but generally near the 
surface, and is seldom found deeper than six 
inches below the ground. 


I have been thus particular to induce farmers 
to examine their trees. Wherever gum is found 
at the root, there the worm, or traces of its rava- 
ges will be found. And having observed that 
where a few trees have been standing ina yard, 
and the ashes of the fireplace have been thrown 
about their roots, or where they were overflowed 
with waterin the winter, the trees are not affect- 
ed and are alive. On observing these facts, I ad- 
vised several farmers of my acquaintance, tohave 
ashes thrown about the roots of the peach trees, 


every spring at least ; and in all cases, the @xpe- 
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destroys | riment has succeeded—not a single ianaten Of: 


worm, or death of a tree, except from external” 
violence, has occurred among th 18 
been so treated. on eae 

I will now offer a few remarks as to the pro- 
per method of cultivating the peach tree, with 
success for bearing fruit to perfection. : 

_1. The young trees, or sets, should never be 
trimmed or pruned near the ground; and if the 
seedlingsends forth many branches from the root, 
they should be carefully kept to the root, and set 
out again (when transplanted,) in a cluster, as 
they come up; or branched out from seeds, and 
su ~— _ as they will. 

2, The peach, of all others, requires an 
place, clear of shade, and in a on soil, ake 
soil that is tolerable dry. ‘I have always remark- 
ed that trees bear earliest when thegroand about 
them is tolerably compact; and a fair sittation - 
to the sun is indispensable, to give the fruit an 
early ripening and fine flavor ; hence the custom 
of setting out peach trees in fence corners, and 
shady grounds, will always prove a source of dis- 
appointment to those who thus plant their trees, 
in a soilso cold as the soil of most parts of this 
state is found to be; and care should be taken 
that cattle do not bite off the limbs of the trees, 
nor break the bark so as to suffer the gum to 
escape in the beginning of warm weather, when 
the gum is essential to the blossoming and bear- 
ing of the tree. I do not suppose that the loss 
of gum, to a certain extent, is very injurious to 
the tree after the fruit is nearly ripe, but 1 have 
seldom seen trees bear their fruit well when the 
bark is broken, or pierced, so as tosufler the gam 
to escape during the blossoming and bearing sea-- 
son. Even the young peach is apt to fall off, if 
pierced while very young by insects, so as to 
suffer the gum to run out. 

These are facts which point out plainly, the 
disposition, (if 1 may use the term,) of the peach 
tree ; and if our farmers become convinced that 
they must suit their cultivation and care, to the 
habits and nature of the tree, we shall have plen- 
ty of peaches. Our climate, and much of our 
soil, is as well adapted to the prosperity of this, 
or any other fruit tree. We have had some very 
unfavorable seasons for the peach, and almost all 
other fruits; but economy and diligence, and 
proper care, until our trees can acquire a proper 
size for bearing, is all that is wanting on our 
part; and we will trust to a kind Providence to 
bring the seasons round, with their former bless- 
ings. 

I have purposely avoided technical terms, that 
this communication may be intelligible to all 
who feel interested in the prosperity of the 
peach. 

I am, sir, yours with very high esteem, 

” SOLOMON J. SCOTT, M.D. 

To J. W. Ossorn, Greencastle, Ja. 

February 18, 1836. 


Extract from a letter to Major D. Gano. 
Sales of Col. Hare Powel’s stock of improved 
short horns, on the 28d April, 1836. 
Mandane, 9 years old, imported, white, to 
Mr. White, of Richmond, Ky., . $600 
Mandane, the 2d, 2 years old, white, to Mr. 
Gratz, Kentucky, : * 5 
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Belina, the 2d, 5 years old, light roan, do. 560 

Belina, the $d, 8 months, red and white, 
dam Belina, by Bertrand the 2d, to Mr. > $00 
Neff, for Maj. C. S. Clarkson, Ohio. 

Ohio, bull 17. months, white, dam Man- 
dane, by Mercutia, &c. to Mr. Neff for >. 700 
Major Clarkson, Ohio, 

Bertrand, the 2d, 2 years old, red and white, 
to Mr. Kruses, F ; 

Desdethona, the 2d, 2 years old, red and 
white, to Mr. Martin of Ky, ‘ i 

Bertram, the 4th, Calf, to Purvis, a colored 

man, . . . . . 

Virginia, the 2d, to Mr. Gratz, Ky. 500 

Virginia, the $d, 2 years, to Purvis, 440 

Florinda, the 2d, $ years, to Mr. Gratz, Ky. 590 

Lubin, Calf,to Mr. Morgan, . 205 

Denton, the 2d,10 months, to Dr. Thomson, 510 

Burletta, $ years, to Mr. Martin, $40 

Ruby, the 2d, 3 years, to Mr. Gratz, Ky. 

Defiance, 9 months, to Mr. Barney, 290 
Two or three others inferior, all Mr. Powel’s 

stock except One or two. 

It will be remembered that the finest cattle ex- 
hibited by Mr. Sanders at our last fair, were of 
the Powel improved short horns. By the above 
account of sales we observe that our farmers will 
be indebted to the enterprise of Major Clarkson, 
for an opportunity of breeding from a choice ani- 
mal of that valuable stock.— Farmer & Mechanic. 


500 
480 


260 





Maryianp HorTicutTuRAt Society. 


Saturday, May 21. The following articles 
were exhibited, viz: 


By Mr.-Peter Nantz, $ crooked neck winter 
squashes of last year’s growth. ‘They were very 
[It is not generally known, that this most 
excellent of all the Squash or pumpkin tribe, is 
capable of being kept perfectly fresh and sound 
any length of time desired. ‘They havebeen so 
kept for four years, and were as fresh and firm 
at the end of that time as when they were taken 
fromthe vine. All that is required to preserve 
them, isto hang them up in a dry room where 
they will be secure from frost.] 

By Mr. Thos. Dixon, 2 heads of Lettuce, and 2 
Cauliflowers. 

By Mr. James Stranoch, two heads of Cauli- 
flowers, 1 bunch of Asparagus, and 1 head of 
Lettuce. 

By Mr. Zebulon Waters, Amaryllis Johnsoni- 
ensis, with 5 fine flowers, and 2 boquets of cut 
flowers. 

By Mr. John Feast, a fine collection of cut 
flowers, comprising ubout $0 varieties. 

By Mr. Edward Kurtz, a boquet of cut flow- 
ers and two varieties of Ranunculus. 

By Mr. Sam’l. Feast, 15 varieties of new Chi- 
na roses, 7 varieties of new Scotch roses, 5 varie- 
ties of Peony, Cactus, Speciosus, (with upWards 


of 100 flowers expanded) and cactus, speciosis- | Ch 


imusin fine bloom, and several boquets of cut 
flowers, comprising a beautiful collection. 
The premium was awarded to Mr. Samuel 
Feast for his fine collection of cut flowers. 
GIDEON B. SMITH, Cor. Sec’ry. 


Saturday May 28th, 1886. The followi 
ticles were exhibited, vie: Riccar 


By Mr. Thos. Dixon, half peck of garden peas, | ___t 
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fine, and 1 head of cauliflower. . 
By Mr. Ed. Keene,2 bunchesof asparagus, ve- 
ry fine. : 

By Mr. Zeb. Waters, alstremeria pelegrine, . 
calceolaria pinnata, and several large boquets of 
cut flowers. ; 

By Mr. John Feast, double white rocket. with 
11 flower stems. well set with bloom, rosa hy- 
bryda latoutorelle, perfecta, kingsessing champ- 
ney rose, Washington carnation, and a collection 
of cut flowers. : 

By Mr. Samuel Feast, cactus ackermanii, and 
94 varieties of roses, with a fine boquet of cut 
flowers. 

By Mr. Edward Kurtz, cactus ackermanii in 
fine bloom, two specimens of South American 
amaryllis, and 2 boquets of cut flowers. 

The weekly premium was awarded to James 
Stranoch for his kidney potatoes. 
GIDEON B. SMITH, Cor. Sec’ry. 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET, 














; PER. | FROM.| TO- 
Apr_es, eeeeeereseeeseree seceseere barrel. — — 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. oured.... pound.| 16 17 
Shoulders, ---- Oeecccccs 6“ 12 | oom 
Middlin jprerece do.. eeeeee “ 13 134 
Asso’ » COUNLTY,-ceeeers “cc ll edtienal 
Borrer, pettess in Ibs. & half lbs.) « 20 374 
Ol], eeseceoes eeecereesee “ 20 25 
CIDER, ooeecccccoresscosseeecceees| harrel,| —— | —— 
Caves, three to six weeks old..++| gach. | 4 50 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, -+ssescesesevees ‘© 6126 00 145 00 
Dry, eereresereresrese eeesee ‘ 9 00 12 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,....++-|100Ibs.|; —— | —— 
Coor RYE, = cvereececcvacee eooy = 88 — | 1 87 
EaGs,.--c-06 ITITTTT TTT e++} dozen.| —— 12 
Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barre].}10 00 | —— 
: | > “6 oe 
Herrings, salted, No. 1.,...... 6 1S 8D) acme 
Mackerel, No. 2, --..».—--No. 3| “ | Ht) 5 50 
Cod, salted, eeeeree ecccceces| Cwt. 3 00 3 25 
Larp, eevee Ceeeereerereeseseseeees pound. 15 —_ 














~~ BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, W Samuel Win- 
0. 


chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 















U. S. Bank, ossesrereee pat}| VIRGINIA. 
Branch at Baltimore,.---do||Farmers Bank of Virginia ta? 
Other Branches,..--.**+ -do}/Bank of Virginia,.......+++do 
MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Banks in Baltimore,...-- par) Petorsburg,..+sseeeserees do 
Hagerstown, oe e8eereeeee 4 \Norfolk, . Peececesee® *eeeedO 
Frederick, eevee evereresee do Winchester,.».+.+0+0.000 do 
Westminster, peaceccooes sue \Lynchburg, eeeeebeoeee’ do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do} Danville,............- do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do||Bank of the Valley,....do 
Salisbury,...+- 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 1 
Cumberland,.....+ evaeeeegali Do. Charlestown, .do 
MiBogien, seccccee soeeeeedol| Do. Leesburg,...... do 
STR Wheeling Banks,.... 3404 
Washington, Ohio Banks, gen 3a4 
Georgetown, > Banks,/. || New Jersey Banke gen. 14a? 
Alexandria, New York City,....... 4a 
PENNSYLVANIA. New York State,... . 2403 
Philadelphia,..... oecccere i Massachusetts, .-2a2 
ambersburg,...+-+++»+»4a|\Connecticut,.....++ 202 
om mt eeeeererece d New Hampshire, . oe 202d 
Pit UTZ, osveseecceee+ Bahk Maine, eeeeee ho oneal 
York,.-ceees Pocgeccovosed Rhode Island, ...... 2a2 
Semmes inenietinn Tis North Carolima,..... 3a34 
Delaware [under $5]..-.3a4 doney'.g OE © 
Do. OVEr 5]--+++-- dag one, = Sh hein 
pteeemecse New cuseuee 5 


in do.cccccccescdl 








By Mr. Jas. Stranoch, 2 doz. early kid 
tatoes, very fine for the season, hit tine 


Printed Sands & Neilson, NV. E. corner. 
"Charice end’ Market sired o 
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BALTIMORE PRODUC! 
Beans, white field, sp Seestiecorete 
Carriz, on the hoof, 
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Coan, P eral eevesceccesssevese |i 


hitey->+veveccccccesevess 


Vv se srevessreeses 
aye 


: 
Nina, se eseeses 


Frounk Meat—Best wh. wh’t fam. 
Do. do. baker’s..+-.. 
Do. do. ‘Supérfine,.... 
wagon price, 
City Mills, extra,.++,++ ene 
Do. @eeeeeereeerereres 
Susquebanna,......+-.. 
R OC, cetedeceredaserereces 
Kiln-dried ‘Meal, in hhds, 

do. in bbls. 
Grass see ine prrrpr Mee 

imo! , 0! en 

Orchard, eeree.e secetscecoes 
Tall meadow Oat,..+++s0006 
Herds, .or red LOP, eoseeseres 
Hay, in Dulk,..occccccccsscvcevece 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,....... 
” water rotted, eeeee 


Slaughtered,..sereserees 
Hors—first BOFb, cocccccscesccveres 
8eCO! J erceecceveeseevceces 
refuse, TOTITTTiTTi titi it 
Lime, COCO Cee ere eeseareeeeeEee 
Musraap Seep, Domestic,.....+.. 
Oats, COP eee eereeeeeeeeeeeeraes 
Raaf, tad o7e Peer eaeeaseeeeeesere 
Blac OVO, ccccscccsccecose 


ully coi preclod — 






FearHers, coccdoescevesseeses es olny 
FLAXSEED, «oc cccendevevessecoeves if 


SuperHow. st. in good de’d) - 
“ 


Hogs, on the hOOf,,++0Kecveeveeves r 


Lady,.++- 
Prasrer Panis, in the stone,...-.-} 
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@ Ground, eeeee eeee 
Parma Cunista Beaw,..-.- Apeess 
Racs, Sbo6odsabnstedrecesubecseate 
Rreg, SCC O CECE RT ORee eee eeHeeeeene 

Susquehannab, 

Tosacoo, CFOP, COMMON,« ++ ++ +++ 
. brown and red,-«+. 
sd fine red, «esereeees 


or segars, sareee 
§* yellow and red, vee 
* good yellow,+ «++. 
“ an Seg 
Seconds, as in quality, .. 
o.” ground leah. 
Virginia, eeeeerereeeeeee 
Rappahannock,» .+++++s. 
Kentucky, oeseseseveess 
Wuear, White, .ccvcccecccsccseces 
Wauiskey, Ist pf. inbhlec.+... Si 
m in hhds..... 
wagon price 
Waaow Faeiau7s, to Pittsburgh, 
To Wheeling,. 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ... 
Full Merino, .-+seceeseoe oe 
Three fourths 
One half 


Palled, oeeee Ooeeseces teeeeee 
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self-setting saw mill 
do. by a lady—amount of silk 
value of Cesarean kale, or cow 











and advertisements. 
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©" GATALOUGE 
OF DOUBLE DABLIAS FOR SALE. 
@ Inwood’s Crimson Multifiors, dowersearly, 5ft.§ 75 
ee Insurmountable, superb yellow, fine shape, ne 
12 Pita Formuionme _— beautifal scarlet, striped pa 
; Silleial Gemt—new snd very fac, - 2 00 
Rose d’Amors, inner petals white, 7 feet, _. 75 
: Landgrevine, a Rose Lilack, fine, 7ft. 50 
ot Grants, deep claret, splendid flower, -_ 
3 Delicaie Bios, Mie is st gi 
9 ry ‘s Alicea, white, with deep pink edge, am 
Levick's Incomparable, scarlet, tipped with 
white, 6 feet, ° 4 . 1 
Lady Gray, pink ant white, ona, 4 feet, .« 2 
j Prince nD . t, - 
Boose, Rien, don nel, 5 feat, te 
ptune, a beautiful Lilack, a magnificent full 
Dies pros white, fine, °. .— $0 
Shana a. ee 
n’s Campactsa, dark crimson, fine 
shape, 4 feet, ; ; ‘ ‘ 75 
2 Sook Gretdhaw, superb crimson, 5 feet, ‘ 75 
3 Marchinoness of Lotham, fine crimson, good 
shape and color, 4 feet, 3 75 


@ Widnal’s Platos, a fine rose lilack, 4 feet, 1 00 


; Sulfuria exolata, fine yellow, 5 , 50 
Alba Fimbrata, ° ° , . 2 
1 Deneres Queen of the whites, . ‘ 1 25 
1 Widnal’s Perfection, fine rosy crimson, _. 1 00 
2 Lord Derby, superb deep crimson, full flower, 

5 feet, 5 . ; tos 1 00 
2 ony the VIII., a deep dark purple, most black, bags 


# Widnal’s Golconda, white penciled with lilack, 


feet, . " . . . . 75 
3 Lord John Russel, a globe crimson, 5 feet, 1 00 
1 Pluto, dark pe le, é : ; 1 00 
2 Crus Purpu io Varigata, ‘ . 100 
2 Countess of Liverpool, ‘ 1 00 
2 Widnal’s Village Maid, , 2 00 
Pal others, 
I will take $6 for a dozen of my selection, and will send 


superb sorts, not having any bad ones. june | 
FIELD SEEDS. 
NEW AND RARE SORTS. 

T= Subscriber is just receiving apprrionaL supPLIES 

of European and other pretp seeps, among which are 
many New and RARE KINDS, and well adapted to suit the 
MIDDLE and SOUTHERN STATES, Viz: 

Perenwiat dnd Irauian rye Grass, these grasses, 

jcularly the former, are extensively cultivated in 
coun are generally mixed with clover ; fine pasture, 
rich moist meadow land suits them] best. 
el to an acre. 

Samrom or Espersert, particularly adapted to a cal- 
as or chalky soil, considered in England, one of the 
valuable plants : farmers not possessing calcareous 

soils, may succeed with this grass by dressing their lands 
with clay marl. This grass would no doubt flourish well 
in our most southern states.—3 to 4 bushels of seed 
should be sown per acre. 

Freep Buanerr, this grass is well suited for sowing 

on high, gravelly soils ; fine sheep pasture—sow 2 bush- 





Sow | bush- 


acre 
Seabee Croven, or Trerou— Trifolium Incarnatum. 
A valuable early grass, and fine for soiling in summer, or 
supplying food when other grasses are winter killed. If 
sown in the fall it can be cut three weeks earlier than 
common clover, or if sown im the months of April, 50 
@ays after sowing. From its rapid growth it is likely to 
become a valuable acquisition to the farmer—20Jbs. ig re- 
to seed one acre. Also for sale a few pounds Yux- 
Low Treror. 
* Warre Dutcn Crover.—Fine pasture, and for lawns. 
Its_inerease is very much facilitated by atop dressing of 
ashese—sow half peck per acre. 
: ~ Gaass, Gaetn b gar eer for for e, 
green swards, and somet sown for sturpam 
on meadow land—sow 1 to 2 bushels per acre. 


00 | Tequires a 





Mu.er.—The stalk of this resembles those of 
Indian corn, tho much - pally valuable 
for green fodder, 2 good crops can be raised during the 


season, the first to be sown sbout the 20th May, ona 
rich soil—half a bushel of seed should be sown per 
acre, if fodder is the object, and less if for seed. 

Encinsu & )Porawp Oars—soveral sorts weighing 44 
Ibs. per bushel, cultivated as the common kinds. 

Samess Oars.—The ow naked like wheat, should 
be sown about 15th April. A product of 80 bushels, is 
said can be produced from one acte, and each bushel is 
worth three times more than the common oats—price 50 
cts. per Ib. 

Srainc & Winter Vercues or Tanes. 

Lucerwe on Frencn Croven—Very valuable, especial- 
ly for soiling, bears cutting several times during summer, 

a tich loam, not wet. Stands the severest 

winters, and crought does not effect it—20 Ibs. is suffi- 
cient to seed one acre, if sown broad cast—half a bushel 
of rye or oats if sown with 20 Jbs. of seed will effectually 
protect the tender plants from weeds.—See Am. Farmer. 

Gama Grass.—This last but not least in value, is a 
strong coarse grass, indigenous to al] the Southern States, 
but has been but partially cultivated, its product is im- 
mense. Animals eat it with avidity. An ounce of seed 
which contains 260 kernels, will by being planted and 
subdivided three seasons in succession, enable the cul- 
turist to set out a meadow of 53 1-2 acres, which will last 
him an age— price 50 cts. per ounce. 

ALSO 

Manaotp wourzet, or large pale red Beet; Ruta Baca; 
Large Yettow Turnip; Rounp & LONG CROOKED PUMP- 
gin ; Frecp Peas and Beans; (‘ow Caspaae, or Cacaesa- 
nam Kale, a fine green fodder for cattle ; Altringham Car- 
rot; Mercer, earLy Kipney & EARLY RounD Porarogs. 

For sale by R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 

_ june 1 Light, near Pratt st. 


FARMERS’ REPOSITORY. 

No. 36 W. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. 25, 1830. 
HE proprietor avails himself again of the commence- 
ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 

to his numerous friends and customers for their kind and 

liberal support ot his Agricaltural Establishment, and is 
happy to say that his ceaseless exertions to accommo- 
date the public, have not been without a corresponding 

encouragement from them, and with his present Im- 

provements and Machinery, he is able to manufacture 

his Agricultural Implements much better than formerly, 
and with greater facility, and hopes to merit continued 
patronage. He now presents to the public an article 
new in its construction, for grinding corn and cob for 
feeding horses and stock. To those who approve this 
mode of feeding, this machine is worthy their attention. 

Also, Corn Shellers to be worked by hand or horse-power. 

He has a variety of Straw Cutters; but his own patented 

Cylindrical Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other 

implement of the kind in existence; he has recently made 

some improvements in their construction, which adds to 
their cost, and for which he has been obliged to adda 
trifling advance on the price of the small size:—his prices 
for them being as follows, viz: 
ll inch Revolving Bottoms $30, with extra pair ef 
knives. 3 
11 “* Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 31 
13 “ Permanent Bottom 43, do do do 48 
13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 50 
"15 “ Revolving Bottom 50, do do do 56 
20 “ Large size fitted for horse-power,80, do do 99 
His variety of Ploughs embraces almost every descrip- 
tion and size that are worthy of notice, from a small seed 
Plough to the large rail road Plough—Gideon Davis’ Im- 
proved Ploughs in all their variety, with cast and wrought 
shares; these castings are now made on his own premises, 
of the best stock and with special care; a supply of them 
always on hand to sell separate from the ploughs when 
required. Ox Scrapers for levelling hills, &c.; common 
and patent Wheat Fans; Fox & Borland’s spring concave 

Thrashing Machines, large and small size, and portable 

paw pewere for the latter; also oneof Z. Booth’s 2 horse 

Thrashing Machines and stationary horse power for the 

same; Brown’s vertical patent Wool Spinners, and Wat- 

son’s patent Washing Machine, both very simple and 
useful machines for families; Harrows; double and single 








‘Bwert Scentep Vannat Gnsss.—Particalarly valu- 


6 





corn and tobacco Cultivators; superior grain Cradles; and 
& great variety uf other farming implements of miprime 


« 
ie 


ae 





| quality, ‘and’ ell on reasonable tormie, at wholesale arid. 


Likewise in store— Orchard G: Timothy, and Herds 
Grass Seed of superior bnyF win : 
mh 22—eo2m ONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 
OXEN WANTED. 
eae ie Or fori, tmp AND GARD. 
» Baltimore, Md. w to ise 4 
Eastern OXEN. It is necessary ft ema Should ie 
good matches, , large sized, well broken, of dorijg 
disposition, and that the yoke in which they have beeg 
used to work should accompany each pair. 
Farmers and others, to the eastward, such 
animals will please make immediate application, ‘stating | 
the character, &c. of their respective Oxen, price delivers 
a at Baltimore, and time when they can be delivered 
ere. ; 
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May 24th. ee - 23 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GRASS 


£ SEEDS, &e. 

AMES MOORE, successor of Sinclair & Moore, Ligt 

street near Pratt, tenders his thanks to the agricultae 
ral community, for the liberal patronage heretofore affords 
ed to the Maryland Agricultura! Repository, and » 
fully invites the attention of farmers and others, to his 
stock of articles.now on hand, comprising a large assort- 
ment of PLOUGHS of the most approved patterns, both: 
wrought and cast shears, and of sizes adapted to all the” 
purposes of agriculture—also Hill side and double mould 
board ploughs. 

Corn cultivators of different kinds, those with five 
wrought tines generally preferred: Harrows of different 
shapes and sizes. 

Corn shellers, the usefulness of which has been fully at- 
tested, and the increased sales of the last year, together 
with the many impressions of their utility, by those who 
use them, give evidence of their excellence—price $20. 
Subject to a discount of 5 per cent for cash payment-— 
Price from $15 to $30. Improved Wheat Fans, of differ 
ent sizes. 

Cylindrical Straw cutters, a superior article for cutting 
any kind of long forage, 20 inch boxes adapted to horse 
power, $75—extra knives per set $6. 14 inch box adap 
ed to manual power $45—extra knives $5 per set. 11 
inch box which has some recent improvements $30—ezx- 
tra knives, $3 per set. Common dutch straw cutters from 
$5 to $7 50. 

Garden and Field Tools, such as spades, shovels, hedge. 
shears, mattocks, grubbing hoes, pruning tools, and hoes , 
in a variety of forms, &c. Cast steel axes, warranted, 
Wove wire for screens, fans, cellar windows, safes, &e. © 
Cotton Gins made to order—Grain Cradles—Harvest tools 
in their season. 

Machines for sowing clover seed, which distribute the 
seed with regularity over a space of 12 feet at a time, 

Having an Iron Foundry attached to this establishment 
extra castings for ploughs of all kinds, Threshing ma. 
chines, Horse powers, Mill work, window weights, & 
can be furnished or made to order of the best quality and 
at moderate prices. ’ 

FIELD SEEDS. 

Orchard grass, Herds grass, Tall meadow oat grass.— 
Timothy and Clover; also on hand a lot of Ruffle oats.— 
Buckwheat, Millet, Potato Oats, &c. 

Retail sales mostly confined to town acceptances, or #0 
cash for which a discount will be made on implements. 

SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 
— The subscriber has now the 
Se pleasure to offer to his friends 8 

-$rs» nunrerouscollection of those splem 
did FLOWER ROOTS. Theass 
sortment consists of about one 
hundred fine varieties, embracing 
al] the various shades and colours 
a Printed directions, relative 

, , planting and general mana 
will be furnished to eaoh purchaser. Price 50a75 cent 





lag2 each. A liberal discount will be made when 1 dom 
or more are taken. ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. 
may 10 Light, near Pratt street wht 





GAMA GRASS ROOTS. 
Gama Grass roots will be received, and for 
sale about the 20th of March. By obtaining’ 


50 


roots of this valuable grass, farmers will gain the adyaa’ 


tion. 


of two years over seed 
8° March Pe ROBT. SINCLAIR» 


March 
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